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Chicago White is 
especially valuable to 
florists because of its 
fine forcing character 
and earliness, being 
nearly two weeks 
earlier than Agusta, 
and by many consid- 
ered a better white 
than that famous old 
standard white sort. 
It was originated by 
A. E. Kunderd about 
a dozen years ago, and 
was sold by him to 
Vaughan's Seed Store 
in 1312. For several 
years before Mr. Kun- 
derd sold the variety to 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 
he observed that fior- 
ists invariably selected 
this variety whén they 
visited his fields, and 
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GLADIOLUS—CHICAGO WHITE. 


it was in this way that 
it became known to 
quite a number of able 
florists who tried it 
out in their green- 
houses and in this way 
its earliness and gen- 
eral good qualities 
were discovered. Al- 
though of great merit 
to florists when out- 
door grown, it is es- 
pecially fine when 
properly forced on the 
benches for early 
spring flowers. Mr. 
Kunderd predicts for 
Chicago White a great 
future among fiorists 
and it is expected it 
will largely supersede 
the Augusia, until now 
the best forcing fior- 
ists’ white variety. 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Witmore, Jr. 
CHAPTER V. 


The Scientific Structure of the Plant. 


T is not the purpose of the author to 
here give a lesson in botany other than 
to familiarize the reader with the struc- 

ture of the Gladiolus to enable him to 
thoroughly understand its needs, its habits 
and its modes of growth. In the follow- 
ing . rough outline of the plant will be 


The Gladiolus is a monocotyledonous 
plant which reproduces itself in three dis- 
tinct ways, (1) by seeds, (2) by offsets or 
cormels, (3) by divisions of the corm. 

L<* us first study the flower and its seed 
production. It consists of four separate 
parts, (1) the sepals, (2) the petals, (3) 
the pisti!, (4) the stamens. The sepals 








Diagram of an open Gladiolus bloom, showing 
gh ge -- ge Ay Ee 
forme the corolla; c—Pistil ; d—Stamens. 
taken together constitute the calyx which 
in this case are spathe-like bracts which 
cover the ovary (seed pod) and encase 
the flower while in bud. The petals taken 
together form the corolla or showy part 
of the flower. It is for the purpose of 
protection to the pistil and stamens and 
to attract the attention of passing insects 
that they may be invited to come and 
suck the nectar from the blossom and at 
the same time deposit on their hairy 
bodies quantities of pollen for them to 
carry with them to their next stop, which 
when they come in contact with the pistil 
will deposit enough on the receptive stigma 
to cause fertilization of the seed pod which 
will be taken up later. 

The pistil consists of three parts, (1) 
the stigma, (2) the style, (3) the ovary. 


The stigma is the apex of the pistil. Its 
duty is to catch the pollen grains which 
are essential to the fertilization of the 
seed. At its receptive state it excretes a 
liquid similar to syrup and in some flow- 
ers it is very sweet. The pollen grains 
adhere to this pubescent condition caus- 
ing them to form a root known as the pol- 
len tube which grows downward through 
the style which is the connection between 
the stigma and the ovary.” The ovary is 
the immatured seed pod which is three 
celled and many seeded containing the 
ovules or rudimentary seeds. 

The stamens consist of two parts, (1) 
the anthers, (2) the filament. The latter 
supports the anther, holding it above the 
stigma. The anther contains the pollen 
which at maturity bursts and sheds the 
flower-like grains. As the flower opens, 
the anthers ripen, the stigma becomes re- 
ceptive and the work of pollination is 
begun. The pollen grains are held to the 
stigma by the sticky excretion before 
mentioned. They start the pollen tubes 
which grow downward through the style 
to the ovary. As the tube punctures an 
ovule it becomes fertilized and starts its 
growth to maturity. We are lead to be- 
lieve that the pollen grains of dark flowers 
have a tendency to transmit their color 
to the ovule causing the seedling of this 
seed to bear dark colored flowers. In 
fact, the pollen grains of any colored 
flower transmit its color to weaker colors 
but if a grain from a white flower ferti- 
lized the ovule of a dark flower the stronger 
color would predominate. It is also a 
theory that the cause of variegated flow- 
ers is that two distinct pollen tubes from 
different colors penetrate the ovule at the 
same instant, causing fertilization by both. 
Assoon as the ovule has become pollenized 
the corolla begins to fade and closes over 
the ovary for protection. When the seeds 
become ripened the pod bursts from three 
sides displaying many seeds all equipped 
with a broad wing to enable them to 
travel by the wind to different localities 
where they may bury themselves in the 
earth to germinate and grow. 

We will next follow the seed in its 
growth. First, three elements are neces- 
sary to germinate the seed, (1) moisture, 
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(2) heat, (3) air. The chemical action 
of these three elements under favorable 
conditions causes the seed to burst the 
testa or shell in which it is enclosed, 
which in the case of the Gladiolus is very 
thin. In fact the seed of the Gladiolus is 
in appearance a tiny corm. The hypocotyl 
which is the stem between the first leaf 
and the root, pushes its way to the sur- 
face, after which the first leaf appears. 
At the time the hypocotyl is making an 
appearance the primary root is being 
formed from which the secondary root 
appears. As this system grows and en- 
larges, the feeders develop more rapidly 
until the earth in a radius of two feet, 
more or less, co.apared to the size of the 
plant, is filled with roots. We may judge 
ihe root system of fhe Gladiolus by com- 
parison with that of the oat which by an 
actual experiment if each roct were cut 
off and placed end to end the total dis- 
tance would measure 154 ft. 

Some time passes before the seedling 
Gladiolus forms a corm. The primary 
roots which generally number from three 
to five gather quantities of nourishment 
storing it in themselves which causes an 
enlargement of the roots giving them the 
appearance of tubers rather than the roots 
of acorm. When these roots have gath- 
ered enough food to develop the corm, a 
tiny enlargement begins at the junction of 
the roots and the hypocotyl which after a 
short time forms itself into a corm which 
becomes mature when the nourishment 
stored in the enlarged roots is transmitted 
to it. 

At maturity the one year seedling corm 
has formed what may be termed a zone 
for each leaf it has made, which shows 
that the growth takes place from the center 
at which is located a strong eye or dor- 
mant sprout. Each zone is also equipped 
with an eye which is capable of germina- 
tion should the central eye become in- 
jured. In this case the next strongest eye 
would predominate. In matured large 
corms especially those which have served 
much time and become flattened by age, 
several of these eyes wili start from the 
different zones, causing the plant to divide 
into several smaller plants. This process 
is known as natural division. 

At the end of the second year’s growth 
a new corm is formed on top of the old 
corm where the sprout started. This 
mode of growth is continued year after 
year, the size of the new corm continually 
increasing until a certain size is attained 
at which the corm divides and the process 
continues. 

The corm is covered with a husk which 
is in reality the base of the leaves, their 
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junction with the corm determines the dif- 
ferent zones. They become heavier as 
the corm ages as do the leaves become 
thicker and stronger. In addition to the 
new corm each year, underground stems 
are provided which bear cormels or minute 
corms which are a medium between the 
seed and the corm. In shape and texture 
they resemble the naked seed but are 
much larger and always reproduce the 
mother plant, a feat which is not in ac- 
cordance with the seed unless it be of a 
true species. They grow much faster 
than the seed, being richer in starch food. 
They are often known to bloom the first 
year which is seldom the case, if ever, 
with the seedling. This class of corms 
produce more offsets than do the larger 
corms, especially during the second and 
third year of their life, and at maturity 
produce the largest and strongest plants. 

Let us next study the structure of the 
combined plant which consists of four 
parts, (1) the corm, (2) the roots, (3) the 
leaves, (4) the flower stock. The corm 
resembles much in appearance a bulb, but 
differs from it by being solid throughout. 
(A bulb is made up of more or less close 
fitting fleshy leaves). We have partly de- 
scribed the corm and its functions in 
a previous paragraph, but to make it more 
complete we will cover the ground again. 
The corm is in reality a store-house for 
the plant. It is rich in starch food to feed 
the plant when necessary and to enable 
it to live long under adverse conditions. 
It is protected by a husk which is the base 
of the leaves growing to it and support- 
ing the particular section or zone as we 
have termed it that they are connected 
with. Cormels are the offsets, not small 
divisions. They are commonly known as 
bulblets which term is incorrect. (Bulb- 
lets are small bulbs borne above ground 
generally in the axis of the leaf.) The 
roots are for the purpose of gathering food 
and drink for the plant and to hold the 
plant in place. The leaves have four 
functions to perform, (1) starch making, 
(2) excretion, (3) assimilation, (4) respir- 
ation. We are shown that the sap or raw 
materials gathered by the roots travels 
upward through the fibro-vascular bundles 
which are located under the bark and in 
the pith of the flower stock. It then travels 
out through the veins of the leaves and is 
assimilated and sent back through the 
sieve cells to the corm. 

The flower stock is for the purpose of 
bearing the fruit, the seeds. It will be 
noted that any injury to any important 
factor will injure the plant in general and 
cause a weakness at maturity, such as 
removing leaves with the flower spike, 
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disturbing the roots, poor soils, sucking of 
the sap by insects, diseases, etc. Wemay, 
however, deprive the plant of its bloom 
without injury, because the bloom does not 
support the plant. In fact, it strengthens 
the plant to have the bloom removed as 
it taxes the plant to produce the bloom. 


Cutworms. 


In the July issue we asked the question 
if some one could tell us about the life his- 
tory of the cutworm, and shortly there- 
after we ran across an article in Farm 
News by C. R. Jones of the Colorado 
Agricultural College and from which we 
quote as follows: 


“The brownish moth lays the eggs for 
this generation late in the summer or 
early fall on grasses. The young cut- 
worms hatch and feed upon the adjacent 
vegetation. With an abundance of food 
the small larvae attract very little atten- 
tion, burrowing into the ground during 
the day, and feeding only at night. At 
the approach of winter the larvae, which 
are about half grown, burrow into the 
soil and hibernate, coming up again the 
next spring and feeding upon whatever 
vegetation is at hand. Their depreda- 
tions continue until the middle or latter 
part of May, when they become full 
grown and burrow into the soil about two 
inches, and there transform to pupae and 
adult. About the middle or latter part of 
June, the moths emerge, and cause no 
little annoyance by entering houses and 
fluttering around the lamps at night. 

“Under ordinary conditions prevention 
is the best remedy. Plowing in the late 
fall or early spring, with frequent disking 
or harrowing, will be effective. In areas 
where the worms are concentrated, an 
application of arsenical bait will prove 
effective. A good formula is as foliows: 

“Paris green, 3 lb.; bran, 50 lbs.; syrup, 
1 qt.; water, 2 gals. 

“Mix while dry the paris green and bran 
until an even color is attained. Thenstir 
the syrup and water, making a crumbly, 
but not sloppy mash. Scatter this mix- 
ture thinly over the infested areas in the 
afternoon or early evening. The amount 
to be used will vary in accordance with 
the severeness of the attack, but ordi- 
narily, 25 to 40 Ibs. is sufficient to cover 
an acre.” 


We are inclined to believe that an ac- 
cumulation of litter in the garder is largely 
responsible for a surplus of cutworms. 
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The Gladiolus. 


The Gladiolus is better adapted for 
general cultivation than any of the many 
rare and beautiful flowering bulbs. It is 
remarkable for ease of culture, grace of 
habit, beautiful form and intensity of 
colors, ranging from vivid,scarlet to pure 
white, from rose to yellow and bright 
purple; in many of the species the colors 
are wonderfully and beautifully blended. 

Gladioli are effective between roses, 
phloxes, dahlias and subjects of somewhat 
simiiar character, and also in clumps alter- 
nating with tritomias and when associated 
with masses of cannas, while they are 
suitable for intermixing with plants whose 
dark foliage shows off the rich flowers to 
advantage. Those who desire their gar- 
dens to be beautiful late in the autumn 
should not fail to employ the Gladiolus 
largely, as it is the handsomest of the late 
blooming gardening plants, and its spikes 
show to great advantage about the time 
of the heavy autumn rains. 

When spikes of extra fine bloom are 
required it is necessary to give special 
treatment, and an open situation is of the 
utmost importance. A deep, loamy soil, 
not too heavy, is the most suitable for 
producing exhibition spikes, but very satis- 
factory results may be obtained by deep 
digging and liberal manuring in soils of an 
uncongenial character. 

The planting may be done at intervals 
of a week or two apart, to secure a suc- 
cession of bloom, from the middle of April 
until the first of June. 

When the spikes are cut, the flowers 
will last longer if cut before the lower 
blossoms have opened. When the spikes 
are placed in water the flowers will go on 
expanding until every flower is open, often 
continuing for weeks in full beauty. 

—New York Sun. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER has 
been greatly helped by the sending of 
sample copies to people whose names have 
been sent us by -ur subscribers, and we 
appreciate favors of this kind greatly. 
If you know of anyone in your vicinity 
growing Gladioli who would likely be 
helped by the facts and information which 
every issue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER contains, it would be doing these 
people also a favor by sending names and 
addresses so that we can send them 
sample copies. We expect to send blanks 
for-this purpose to all subscribers, but in 
the meantime, you can help us greatly in 
the way suggested. All Gladiolus grow- 
ers, even small ones, should have THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 























MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











THE NEW GLADIOLI AND SOME OF 
THEIR USES. 


To those who have been growing Gladi- 
oli, trying to train and direct their tend- 
encies for many years, it has seemed 
strange that the public was so slow in 
becoming interested, but we have assur- 
ance now that people are waking to the 
great beauty and value of this flower. 
How many times this season have we 
heard the remark: “We never thought 
much about Gladioli until the last year or 
two, but now we are crazy over them.” 
The most extravagant praise is not un- 
merited nor unexpected, and yet the 
majority of these new converts to the 
Gladiolus know only of one of the great 
varieties, the America. However, the 
plant breeders have been busy and people 
who have been privileged to visit their 
gardens of seedlings, or those who have 
attended the recent shows where a few of 
the new ones have been exhibited know a 
little something of the new “creations.” 
The retail florist, in quick appreciation, 
has shown the public that the Gladiolus 
can be used with equal if not greater 
beauty in the various decorations and ar- 
rangements of their profession. Who 
would have thought, even five years ago, 
of using the Gladiolus for a bride’s bou- 
quet, but there it was, at the last show, 
made of pure white sprays with a shower 
of detached buds fastened to narrow white 
satin ribbon and tied with white tulle. 

There were corsage bouquets for hostess 
and guests, and some of the new Primu- 
linus Hybrids with their delicate pastel 
shades and dainty forms are especially 
desirable for this use. 

Gladiolus sprays for pianos, buffets and 
mantels are something new, and the new 
Gladiolus, Gretchen Zang, in the most 
beautiful soft melting shade of pink is of 
superlative value for such arrangements. 
This variety throws an occasional waved 
spike which adds to its decorative value. 

Great bowls of the gorgeous Mrs. F. 
Pendleton and vases of glistening Golden 
King, another which furnishes an occa- 
sional drooping spike, add attraction to 
the veranda or teahouse. 

A large cylinder vase of one hundred 
and fifty or more of the Evelyn Kirtland 
Gladiolus with its tall, slender spikes, 
averaging over five feet, weighted with 
twenty buds and blooms of which there 
are often ten or more open at one time, 
presents a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
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The dinner table topped with creamy 
clusters of Niagara in baskets and small 
baskets to match tied with gold lace and 
tulle, or for those who cannot have a 
florist at their elbow, a crystal vase for 
the center and tips of bloomed out spikes 
placed at each place is very decorative. 
There are other things besides the floral 
decorations necessary to make the dinner 
table attractive, and a word in regard to 
the correct setting of the table may not 
come amiss here. 

The table linen which should be the 
best you can afford, must be absolutely 
spotless, ironed smoothly on the right 
side to bring out the gloss and folded 
evenly. The service plate should be an 
eight or ten inch plate and the soup or 
oyster cocktail served in soup plate or 
small plate placed on the service plate. 
At the right of the service plate should 
be the dinner knife, beside it and to the 
right, the fish knife, next the soup spoon 
and then the oyster fork, which is usually 
placed with the tines pointing up and 
resting in the bowl of the soup spoon. At 
the left of the service plate should be 
the dinner fork and to the left of that the 
fish fork. The goblet should be placed 
at the point of the dinner knife and the 
bread and butter dish at the left and 
point of the forks. Between the goblet 
and the bread and butter plate should be 
placed two spoons, the small after dinner 
coffee spoon sidewise to the plate and the 
full sized spoon beside it. Napkins al- 
ways at the left side of the forks. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 





Although shown on a rather small scale, 
the above cut will serve to give at least a 
hint of the attractiveness of the deep, 
royal blue of Baron Hulot contrasted with 
the clear orange and yellow tints of 
Primulinus. 
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The Little Lady’s Choice. 


The little lady who lives in the little 
bungalow has some ideas of her own 
about the general fitness of things. Her 
girlhood was spent in a middle-west 
country town and fond memories cluster 
about the clumps of wild roses and elders 
that bloomed in the pasture lot every 
spring. 

So, when her little bungalow was built, 
the man of the house was given some 
very definite instructions concerning what 
he was expected todo. He was started 
out early one fall morning with com- 
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graceful stalks that allow only glimpses 
of the background of cobble stones. 

In May and early Jne, when the odor 
from the elder fills the air and it con- 
trasts the creamy white of its blossoms 
with the garlands of pretty pink roses, 
the little lady sits on her porch and basks 
in the fragrance and beauty of it all. She 
feels that she has accomplished something 
a little out of the usual by adopting and 
using one of nature’s own groupings, and 
when the occupants of some passing au- 
tomobile exclaim, “How pretty,” the 
flush in her cheeks rivals the pink of the 
roses. H. W. M. 





A planting of elder and wild rose. A charming combination so unusual as to 
attract attention. Home of Harmon W. Marsh, Indianopolis, Ind. 


mands to bring home—not fancy shrubs 
from the nursery, but from the woods, 
half a dozen roots of common elder bushes, 
the kind that have the sweet, white 
blooms and later the purple berry clus- 
ters, and one wild rose bush, the kind 
that covers itself with single, pink flowers 
once each year. 

An hour with the spade and wheel- 
barrow sufficed to complete the job. A 
cobble stone porch and steps occupy about 
half the front of the bungalow. The 
elders were planted across the bare end 
of the house and the rose in the angle of 
the porch and steps. 

The next spring the foliage fairly draped 
the house front. That was five years 
ago. To-day the elders present a massof 
foliage, while the rose has festoons of 


Europa is Weak. 


Practically all growers unite in condemn- 
ing the weak constitution of Europa and 
at the same time they practically ail unite 
in admitting that Europa is the purest 
white. Why is Europa weak, and why 
can we not grow it successfully? The 
Editor planted several hundred corms of 
Europa in his garden this spring, and a 
considerable proportion of them failed 
even to start foliage. Some plainly de- 
fective corms of his own raising, (planted 
by themselves and marked “defective”), 
produced surprising results and some very 
good blooms. Possibly Europa needs to 
become acclimated to its surroundings in 
this country. We expect that next season 
we will have even better results. 
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The “ Ten Best.” 


When, in the July issue, Raymond W. 
Swett had the temerity to name ten varie- 
ties which he considered best, we rather 
expected that there would be another 
story to tell, and that we would hear from 
a number of our readers who would ven- 
ture to name another list. Certainly the 
ten varieties which Mr. Swett mentions 
are not the only best varieties by any 
means, and it would be very easy indeed 
to find fault with some of the varieties 
named, for if we look closely they are not 
without imperfections. 

America, for instance, is now so well 
known that no one is especially interested 
in it, and it has its critics. Blue Jay is a 
new one and has the important quality of 
distinctiveness, yet it is lacking in some 
of the finer characteristics. It is, as Mr. 
Swett says, doubtless the best blue to 
date. Electra and Empress of India we 
have never had in flower. Glory of 
Holland has been reported to us as a very 
common white and as we grew it last 
year, we should class it that way our- 
selves, although from bulbs which were 
American grown, better results might be 
expected, and, in fact, we expect better 
results in our own garden this year. 
Loveliness is too new to be generally 


criticised and we have never grown it. 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton is one of the best 
advertised varieties and has positive merit 
without question. There are those, how- 
ever, who do not like blotched varieties 
and we must confess that we are in sym- 
pathy with this to some extent. Niagara 
has very positive merit we all know, but 
its short flower spike is certainly a draw- 
back, and perfect spikes are difficult to 
grow. Panama, a distinctive deep pink, 
had a great furore and has much merit 
and is wonderfully strong in its habit of 
growth, but we confess to feeling that there 
is something lacking in Panama when it 
comes to being a desirable shade of pink. 
War is perhaps the best deep red to 
date and it is also well known. Other 
reds are crowding it closely for first place. 
The Editor must admit that he has 
found difficulty in criticising Mr. Swett’s 
ten best varieties, and as this article is 
written for the purpose of criticising, it 
must be read with that understanding. 
The varieties mentioned so far as we 
know are extra good, but, as stated at 
the beginning, not without criticism. We 
have written on the subject hoping to 
have others suggest varieties which they 
like better or rally to the defense of the 
varieties as above criticised. 
It must be understood, and we should 
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not lose sight of this fact, that one’s likes 
or dislikes are based on one’s ideals, and 
we must remember in this connection 
too, that our ideals change from year to 
year. Therefore, any criticism must be 
tempered by moderation, and we should 
not be too profuse in our praise of a 
variety which we might to-day call “per- 
fect,” but in which next year we would 


find imperfections. 
MADISON COOPER. 


The Editor is continually wanting pho- 
tographs. While copper face halftones 
cost money and also while the printer 
charges us extra for halftone work, yet 
we are more than pleased to print good 
photographs illustrating Gladioli or flower 
garden scenes in general. If you have 
any such youcan make us under great 
obligation as well as help your fellow 
flower-growers by sending them for pub- 
lication. 


Status af the Atusteur. 


At the last meeting of The American 
Gladiolus Society a resolution was adopted 
which seems to be rather too narrow in 
its scope. If this resolution is actually 
put in force at the flower shows of the 
society, it will mean that few real amateurs 
can compete. 

With the epgrovel of President Fair- 
banks, who drew the resoiution, we are 
printing it herewith and asking for com- 
ments and suggestions. While the society 
seems desirous of encouraging real ama- 
teurs, yet this resolution as drawn in 
our opinion cannot but operate in the 
contrary direction. We want as many 
opinions as possible on this subject. In 
writing please state whether you are an 
amateur or a professional. The resolu- 
tion adopted is as follows:— 


Each member of the Society shall, upon the 
request of the Exhibition “ommittee, notify the 
secretary whether he is an amateur or professional. 
The Exhibition Committee shall from time to time 
determine and establish the standing of each 
member of the Society as an amateur or profes- 
sional after such investigation as : S ad deem 
necessary and its decision shall 

To secure the standing of an euneaer ‘a member 
must not be engaged in horticultural pursuits as 
a means of gaining a livelihood nor shall he per- 
mit the sale of his bulbs or flowers by any one in 
his employ except as hereinafter provided. 


An amateur may, without losing his standing as 
such, dispose of any or all of his bulbs to a grower 
of commercial standing, the question of compensa- 
tion being determined ween them, provided 
however, that the amateur does not solicit such 
business nor dispose of any stock to retail or 
wholesale stores or seed houses or in any way, 
directly or indirectly, compete against commercial 
growers, wholesalers or retailers. 

_ Express your opinion fully. This ques- 
tion can be settled correctly if we all work 
to do so. 


Fertilizing Value of Wood Ashes. 

The fertilizing value of wood ashes is 
dependent upon the quantity of plant food 
which they contain, chiefly lime, potash, 
and phosphoric acid. With the exception 
of these three, the remaining constituents 
have little, if any, commercial value. The 
composition of the ash cf woods is ex- 
tremely variable. Different varieties of 
trees will be found to have different 
quantities of ash, while in the same 
variety the bark and the twigs will give 
an ash quite different in quantity and 
composition from that furnished by the 
wood itself. The ashes of the hard woods, 
such as hickory, oak, and maple, will yield 
a superior quality of ash for fertilizing 
purposes to that afforded by the soft 
woods, such as the pine and the birch trees. 

The effects following the application of 
ashes are very beneficial, especially so, 
since the constituents are presented to 
the plant in a form peculiarly suited for 
absorption, the potash being present 
chiefly as carbonate and being readily 
available to the plant, while the phosphoric 
acid exists as an available phosphate. 
The average composition of unleached 
wood ashes is: Petash, 5.5% ; phosphoric 
acid, 19%; lime, 344%. The approxi- 
mate value per ton of such a fertilizer 
would amount to $7.50. It should, there- 
fore, be a matter of some importance to 
the farmer to save all wood ashes ac- 
cumulated on the farm and apply them to 
the garden or field. 

Land treated generally with wood ashes 
is readily kept in good tilth, retains mois- 
ture in dry seasons and permits easy 
drainage in wet. These effects are prob- 
ably due to the lime content of the ash 
which also aids in correcting the acidity 
of the soil. Injurious iron salts, which 
are sometimes found in wet and sour 
lands, are precipitated by the ash and 
rendered harmless and even beneficial. 
A good wood ash fertilizer, which is very 
often overlooked on the farm and con- 
signed to the ash heap, is, therefore, 
worth more than would indicate by its 
commercial value calculated in the usual 
way.—Fred J. Holben, Penna. State Col- 
lege, in Pennsyivania Farmer. 

















WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


PREVENTING WEEDS IN GLADIOLI—SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR DIGGING TRENCHES FOR 
PLANTING—PERENNIALS, ETC.— 
PAINTING MARKING STAKES. 

TO THE EDITOR :— 


This article is not intended for the 
experienced growers, but there may be 
something in it that will be of assistance 
to them also. I am not going to tell the 
way to plant Gladiolus bulbs for every 
catalogue gives that information, but the 
care of them after planting. 

Immediately after planting them the 
dirt is raked up into a sharp ridge over 
the rows, and I find the iron garden rake 
the best tool for this work. This ridge is 
not disturbed until the weeds begin to 
sprout, and then it is raked lightly length- 
wise of the row. It should not be raked 
again until other weeds start growth, and 
then rake it again. Three rakingscan be 
given before the Gladioli are up, and the 
rows will be nearly level. If they are up 
a few inches a light raking will not injure 
them in the least, especially small bulbs 
or bulblet grown stock. I always rake 
mine after they are up a few inches, but 
if the bulbs are large, one should rake on 
each side of the row, and the rake can be 
drawn lightly through the row and the 
ridge taken out without injury to them. 
If this plan is followed there will be 
scarcely a weed left in the rows where 
weeds are a pest. 

In planting a number of thousand of 
Phlox last fall they were ridged slightly 
over the plants, but not for the intention 
of raking them down in the spring, but 
to give them better protection through 
the winter. We are hoeing them now 
(June 15th) and I find that the ridging 
makes them much easier to hoe than if 
the ground had been left smooth. The 
hoe can be drawn through the ridge, and 
the earth removed immediately around 
the plants about an inch deep, and every 
weed will be destroyed, whereas, if the 
ground had been left smooth at planting 
time they would all have to be pulled by 
hand. 

In planting all perennial plants, dahlias, 
evergreens and all small stock the follow- 
ing methods are employed: For field cul- 
ture a rope is drawn taut where we wish 
the row, walked on and then removed. A 
trench is dug leaving it perpendicular on 
the side next the mark made by the rope, 
and the plants placed against the perpen- 
dicular side. You can govern the depth 
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of the trench according to the variety of 
plants you are planting. It makes no 
difference if the trench is too deep, for 
the plants can be placed against the per- 
pendicular side at the right depth, and a 
little dirt drawn against them to hold 
them in place. If the roots are very 
long the dirt can be drawn in, and the 
roots at the bottom of the trench firmed 
well when the roots at the top are not 
covered. This is often necessary in plant- 
ing evergreens. 

When firming the soil one should firm 
it against the perpendicular side. If it is 
firmed away from the plants first and 
work toward them they will always stand 
erect and always be at the right depth. 
When firming them, commence away 
from the plants and gradually work to- 
ward them. If you firm them immediately 
at the plants first you may condemn this 
method. 

If you are planting where there is sod 
it is best to dig out a fair sized hole, fill 
it up with mellow soil, firm it, and then 
dig through the center having one side 
perpendicular as in field planting. By 
digging out the earth and filling it up 
again you do not have to plant against 
the solid ground. This is an excellent 
way to plant clematis. 

It might be timely to give some infor- 
mation as to the proper way to dig the 
trench. Dig lightly a few inches away 
from where the plants are to be set, then 
go over it again nearer the mark made 
by the line, and deeper. The third time 
dig to the line and as deep as you wish it. 
For iris you can dig to the line the second 
time for they should be planted shallow. 
If you start to dig at the line first you 
will have trouble. 

The iron garden rake is an excellent 
tool for drawing in the dirt, and the spad- 
ing fork or potato fork, is one of the best 
for digging the trench. A spade is gen- 
erally used to dig the last time at the 
line, but this depends somewhat on the 
soil whether it is necessary to use the 
spade or not. The spading or potato 
forks are made with four or five tines. 
We use the four tine one mostly. The 
tines are flat, but some are made V shaped 
on the back side. In digging anywhere 
but in sod they are much better than a 
spade. If the hole which is made isiarge 
enough to stand in for tramping on the 
dirt, one can use them entirely, but if the 
land is sandy or dry and loose, a spade 
will be necessary to finish the hole. The 
spading fork may be used for digging 
phlox and irises and all plants that have 
small roots. It cannot be used for peonies. 
A spade is necessary to cut off the roots. 
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I have noticed considerable in THE 
MOpDERN GLADIOLUS GROWER about the 
preserving of the writing on stakes. If I 
wish the writing to last for years I treat 
the stakes thus: Take white lead and 
linseed oil and make u thick paint. Apply 
this with the finger, and write the name 
in the fresh paint. I often come across 
stakes that have been in use six or more 
years, and the writing is as plain as the 
day it was written. One year I u 
prepared paint, but after two years most 
of the names have disappeared 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 





ANOTHER “ARGUMENT SETTLER”. ON THE 
PRONUNCIATION OF GLADIOLUS. 
To THE EpiTor :— 


An old story that our grandfathers all 
liked, tells of two Englishmen who got 
into a dispute over the pronunciation of 
the word “neither.” After a heated de- 
bate, not agreeing, they decided to leave 
it to a third party and, calling in the first 
passer-by, who proved to be an Irishman, 
asked him which was correct, “nee-ther” 
or “nigh-ther,” whereupon the Irishman 
promptly replied, “nay-ther.” 

In somewhat like manner, we have a 
settler for the old argument on the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word, Gladi- 
olus, to which let those who say “gla-die” 
as well as those who favor “glad-i-oh,” 
pay attention! In his book, “Popular 
Garden Flowers,” Mr. Walter P. Wright, 
an Englishman, who speaks as one having 
authority both on the pronunciation of 
their names and the history of the flowers 
embraced in his volume, has the following 
to say in his chapter on the Gladiolus: 

“Tt is a little singular, perhaps, that the 
Gladiolus has not a popular name—that 
is, which is really popular, instead of one 
which nobody knows anything about— 
because the botanical name is not an easy 
one for the multitude to cope with, and 
there are as many ways of pronouncing it 
as there are of writing a plant label. Of 
course the scholar hs no difficulty in the 
matter. He points out that the name 
derives quite obviously from gladius, a 
sword, in reference to the shape of the 
leaves; and that in consequence the pro- 
nunciation must be Glad'-io-lus, the ac- 
cent being on the first syllable, the two 
vowels in the second being run together 
sharply and the third being disposed of 
with as quick a pressure of the tip of the 
tongue on the palate as the music master 
insists on in his interminable exercise on 
lah, lah, lah. But flower-lovers are: not 
all word-students. They did not know 
that Gladiolus came from gladius, and 
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even if they had known they would not 
have been any nearer knowing how to 
pronounce it, and so they went on their 
own way. Some called it Gla-die'-o-lus, 
making four syllables, and accenting the 
second; others Glad-e-o'-lus, again making 
four syilables, but accenting the third. 
Popular pronunciation hovers between 
these two, and perhaps to the latter. th 
are wrong, but the offence committed is 
one of those that people who know must 
deal gently with, rebuking the offender by 
no more drastic method than taking the 
first opportunity of repeating the name 
with the accent in its proper place.” 

From the viewpoint of euphony Mr. 
Wright’s pronunciation does not seem to 
offer any improvement over either of the 
sortermed erroneous ways. It has, how- 
ever, a logical example in the word giladi- 
ator which is derived from the same 
source, but unfortunately, the English 
language is not noted for being logical, 
and so we are still in doubt, and should 
hesitate to add to the perplexity of the 
situation by introducing a third contest- 
ant, for may it not be another case of 
“The Wrong Mr. Wright?” 

H.G. R. 





MIXING LABELS. 


In the August issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER I have read the article 
on mixing labels and wish to give our 
method : 

We use the 12” stakes, and at digging 
time we put the stakes in the box or bag, 
but in addition we write the name of the 
variety on the box or tray (if trays are 
used) with a weatherproof pencil. 

When bags are used we attach a wired 
tree label to the outside of the bag for 
reference, and also another one on the 
inside of the sack to guard against acci- 
dental loss of the outside tag. 

Since using this method we have had 
no trouble from mixing. 

FRED GURNEY. 





BOOKS ON THE IRIS. 


If your correspondent does not secure 
a better list there are four books that may 
interest him. Baker’s Handbook of the 
Irideae which gives a scientific discussion 
of the whole group; Lynch’s Book of the 
Iris gives a description of most of the 
varieties and species with notes; Dykes’ 
Irises is a little book about the cultiva- 
tion, etc., of the different kinds, and the 
same author has a larger volume costing 
$35 which is the last thing on the scientific 
side. Harrison’s Iris Manual, costing a 
quarter, is also worth having. N.C. 














HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


BY FRANK S. MORTON 











PROTECTING FROM FROST—DIGGING AND 
CURING— SAVING BULBLETS—STORAGE. 
While the blooming season is about over 

by this time, inan average assortment there 
will be many late blooming bulbs and 
bulbs that for some reason or another got 
a late start so that a good variety of blos- 
soms may be expected at least through 
the early part of the month. Cool nights 
- will delay matters some but the warm 
sunny days of September will keep them 
growing and the flowers will unfold until 
a good frost hits them. This may even 
be delayed by covering the plants at night. 
A newspaper wound around a plant will 
ward off a hard frost and when the plants 
are near together one newspaper will 
cover several. In the case of seed plants 
where the seed has not fully ripened, this 
may be done and the plants kept out of 
doors even after frosty nights come. And 
if the seed pods are not well filled out the 
spikes may be cut and put in water the 
same as a flower would be treated and the 
seed will go on develoning and ripening 
in the house. 

Bulb digging can be begun at any time 
now. On early planted stock the last of 
August is none too early and it is not 
necessary to wait until frost has killed the 
tops to do this. On the other hand it is 
much better to do it before frost comes. 
Digging bulbs out of cold, frosty ground 
is some uncomfortable, while if it is done 
before the ground has got so cold it is not 
an unpleasant operation. Where there 
are a few hundred or less plants, a good 
way to dig them is to start at the end of 
the row where a hole as deep as the bulbs 
is dug with a strong trowel. This ex- 
poses one side of the first bulbs and al- 
lows them to be pulled out with bulblets 
attached. One should be provided with 
small paper bags if the varieties are to be 
kept separate and if the plants have been 
tagged, the tag can be thrown into the 
bag together with the bulb and bulblets 
for the purpose of identification. If there 
are no tags, the bags should, of course, 
be plainly marked with a pencil. The 
bulbs will cure in the bags if the latter is 
left loosely open so the air wili get inside. 
Later on the sorting takes place, an oper- 
ation much easier done if left until the 
bulbs have dried. Large quantities of one 
kind or mixture should be spread out so 
that the air will have good circulation 
among them. The stalk should be cut 
half an inch or so from the bulb so that 
no part of the bulb itself is damaged. 
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Bulblets are attached to the parent bulb 
by root-like attachments and will adhere 
under ordinary handling. This is the 
reason why the earth should be dug away 
from one side as, if the bulblets get mixed 
with the earth, it is a difficult job to find 
them. The row can he easily followed 
along with a trowel, turning the bulbs 
out in order with little loss of bulblets or 
little danger of mixing them. Under no 
conditions follow out the practice of some 
to pull the plants up by taking hold of the 
top. The bulb will not always come up 
in such treatment and those left in the 
ground are generally the nicer varieties 
as they are not so hardy and strong as 
the commoner ones as a rule. 

The proper way to keep a stock of 
blooming bulbs is to save the bulblets for 
planting out the next season in order to 
have a stock of young bulbs to replace 
those which get beyond blooming stages. 
This can be very easily done and direc- 
tions for planting this kind will be given 
at the proper time. For the present care 
should be taken to allow them to cure 
properly and this means to keep them in 
a cool cellar after they have been dried 
off, the same as any vegetable would be 
dried for storing. They must not be al- 
lowed to freeze nor to be kept where it is 
so warm that they will dry up too much. 
While there are many points that a large 
grower needs to look after in caring for 
bulbs and bulblets, it is sufficient for the 
beginner to learn only the fact that they 
must be cared for in about the same man- 
ner one would care for dahlia or other 
tubers that are carried through the winter 
in storage. 


Delayed Blooming. 


“Misery loves company.” My experi- 
ence may offer a spark of comfort to some 
other amateur, anxious for early blooms. 
I planted 150 bulbs of Chicago White and 
a delicate pink which we call Doris, on 
the 27th of April, and not a bloom till the 
10th of August, 103 days—unprecedented. 
I usually have any number the first and 
middle of July. Mrs. EzRA SMITH. 


Note by the Editor :—The length of time 
from planting to blooming depends not 
only on weather conditions, but on other 
things not the least of which is the con- 
dition of the corms when planted as to 
dormancy. If corms are excessively dried 
and perfectly dormant when planted, it 
takes many days for them to accumulate 
moisture and to start the new growth, 
whereas, if the corms are plump with 
moisture, and perhaps have started 
sprouts, the growth is much more rapid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 


HE Third Annual Flower Show of 

the Gladiolus Society of Ohio, held in 

the Assembly Rooms of the Hollen- 
den Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, August 13-14, 
1915, was by far the best and largest in the 
history of the Society. Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty entries were recorded, and 
yet the business was so systematized that 
there was very little delay or confusion, 
and the renort of the Judges, who began 
their work on Saturday morning, was 
completed in time to be read at the after- 
noon Business Meeting. The quality of 
the exhibits was superb. There was an 
almost entire absence of anything like 
mediocre stock, and the varieties of fifteen 
years ago were absent. This fine quality, 
in part due to the unusually favorable 
season, was more largely owing to the 
great improvement that has taken place 
in the stocks of growers in recent years. 
The display as a whole was the cause of 
great gratification to the Society, and 
evoked much praise from the large num- 
ber of visitors who passed through the 
rooms during the exhibition. The work 
of the associated Floral Societies of Cleve- 
land added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the exhibit, their table decorations be- 
ing remarkably fine. These societies, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the proprietors 
of the Hollenden, and the donors of the 
splendid prizes offered in the premium 
list, deserve the hearty thanks of the So- 
ciety, and of all lovers of this grandly 
beautiful flower. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


AMATEUR DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1 
By The American Gladiolus Society. 
Best Display, 10 or more varieties, 6 spikes, 
each, Silver Medal. Won by Madison 
per, Calcium, N.Y. 
Second Display, 10 or more varieties, 6 spikes 
each, Bronze Medal. 
Class 2. 
By The H. J. Alford Co. 
Best Display, 10 or more varieties 6 spikes, 
each, cash,$5.00. Won by Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


Class 3. 
By Bidwell & Fobes. 
Best vase any yellow variety, 10spikes, Bronze 
M on by Miss L izer. 
Class 4. 
By << & Fobes. 


Butves any Pink variety, 10 spikes, Bronze 
on by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Class 5. 

By Geary Youell. 
ikes, any Named variety, cash, $3.00. 
Bron y Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. ¥Y. 


Second—best 6 spikes, any Named variety, 
cash, $2.00. Won by R. A. Cawley. 
Third—best 6 spikes, any Named variety, 
cash, $1.00. Won by Miss L.C. Mizer. 
PROFESSIONAL OR OPEN DEPARTMENT. 
FREE FOR ALL. 


Class 6. 


By Charles F. Fairbanks. 
Best Display of Seedlings never before exhibit- 


4 ee cr varieties, ee Or more * 
ed, three cr more varieties, thr 


spikes each, cash, $15.00. Won by A. H. 
Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 

Second—three or more varieties, three or more 

spikes each, cash, $7.50. Won by Jacob 
homann & Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 

Third—three or more varieties, three or more 

spikes each, cash, $2.50. 
Class 7. 
By “The Modern Gladiolus Grower.” 

Best Display, ten varieties, 6 or more spikes 
each, Silver Cu Won by The Perkins- 
King Co., West Mentor, Ohio. 

Second best Display, ten varieties 6 or more 
spikes each, 5 yr. sub. Won by R. E. Hunt- 
ington, Painesville, O. 

Third best Display, ten varieties 6 or more 
spikes each, 3 yr.sub. Won by Bidwell & 

obes, Kinsman, O. 
Class &. 
By W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 

Best vase any Red variety, 10 spikes, cash, $5.00. 

Won by R. E. Huntington, Painesville, O. 
Class 9. 
By The A.H. Austin Co. | : 
Best vase Light Red variety, 10 spikes, 
25 corms Austin Seedling “Gretchen Zang.” 
Won by Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula. O. 
Class 10. 
By Matthew Crawford. | 

Best vase New Red variety, 6 spikes, cash, $5.00. 

Won by A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, O. 


Class 11. 
By N. L. Crawford. 
Best vase any White variety, 10 spikes, cash, 
$5 Won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Class 12. 
By Jacob Thomann & Sons. 

Best vase any wae variety, 10 spikes, 50 
corms Rochester White. Won by R.E. Hunt- 
ington, Painesville, O. 

Second vase any White variety, !0 spikes, 

corms Rochester White 
Class 13. 
By G. B. Babcock. 

Best vase pure White variety, 10spikes, Peony 
“Karl Rosenfeld,” val. $10.00. Won by Jacob 
Thomann & Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 

Class 14. 
By Munsell & Harvey. 
Best vase New Yellow, 6 spikes, cash, $5.00 
Won by C. Betscher, Canal Dover, O. 
Class 15. 
By Joe Coleman. 
st vase any Blue variety » am, cash, 
$2 Won by J. F. Rych 
. Class 16. 
By The A. H. Austin Co. 

Best New Yellow Seedling, without blotch, 

cash, $5.00. (No award.) 































































Class 17. 
By The Perkins-King Co. 


it vase rename. 12 spines, 100 corms Panama, 
Won by J. F. Rychlik 


Class 18. 
By G. B. Babcock. ; F : 
Best vase of any one variety, size of spike and 
bloom only to be considered, 5 New Peonies, 
val. $10.00. Won by A. H. Austin Co., Way- 


land, O. 
Class 19. 
By G. B. Babcock. 
Best New Seedling, any color, 6 spikes, New 
Seedling Peony Midnight. Won by A. H. 
Austin Co., Wayland, O. 


Class 20. 
By C. Betscher. , 
Best vase Europa, 10 spikes, 12 Named 
Peonies, val. $5.00. Won by E. E. Stewart, 
Brooklyn, Mich. 


Class 21. 
By C. Betscher. . : 

Best vase America, 10 spikes, 12 Named 
Peonies, val. $5.00. Won by Wayside Gar- 
dens, Mentor, O. 

lass 22. 


By C. Betscher. 

Best vase Mrs. Francis King, 10 spikes, 12 
Named Peonies, val. $5.00. Won by J. F. 
Rychlik. 

Class 23. 
By C. Betscher. 


Best vase Scribe, 10 spikes, 12 Hemerocallis, 
val. $2.50. (No entries). 


Class 24. 
By "3. Betscher. ’ 
Best vase Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 10 opines, 12 
Hemerocallis, val. $2.50. Won by E. 
Huntington, Painesville. O. 


Class 25 
By C. Betscher. 

Best Display Seedlings, 100 spikes, 1 or more 
each, 12 Hemerocallis, val. $2.50. Won by 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, oO. 

Class 26. 


By W. W. Wilmore. 
Display ee number variety Pre- 
miums, St from catalogue, val. $7.50. 
Won by R. E. Huntington, Painesville, O. 


Class 27 
By W. W. Wilmore. 

Best orrenaee | Display, Stock from catalogue, 
= $5.00. Won by R’E. Huntington, Paines- 
ville, ©. 

Second best orrenges | Display, Stock from 
catalogue, val. $2.50. on by Bidwell & 

obes, Kinsman, 
: Class 28. 
By R. E. Huntington. ] : 

Best collection of Red varieties, Silver Cup. 
Won by Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, O. 


ass 29. 
By The Cleveland Flower-Show Committee. 
it new variety never before shown here, 12 
ope. Silver Cup, val. $25.00. Won by R 
Huntington, | fe 0. 


ass 
By | ae o> Horticultural Society. 
splay by any = exhibitor, Bronze 
Tl Si iver Cup, val. $25.00. Won by A. H. 
Austin Co., . Wayland, 0 


ass 31. 
By Wilbur A. Christy, Mapl mate diolus Farm. 
Best New White Seedling, 0 We es, lcorm 
Golden Measure, val. $10.00. . 7 hand Jacob 
Thomann & Sons, Rochester, N 


; Class 32. 
By the Society. 

New Seedling, or other variety, never before 
shown here, any color, grown by exhibitor, 

6 spikes, (see Rule in regard to - class), 
Certificate of Merit. Won by A. H. Austin 

Co., Wayland, O.(three) and Jacob Thomann 

& Sons, Rochester, N.Y. (one.) 
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Gladiolus Culture. 


Teo the busy woman who loves flowers 
and yet has but little time to devote to 
them, the Gladiolus especially appeals. 
If one has but little to spend in this way, 
procure a dozen mixed bulbs of a reliable 
dealer at small cost. If one desires early 
hlossoms they may be sprouted in the 
house in a box of good garden loam, then 
set in the bed when danger of frost is 
over. I have had excellent success, how- 
ever, by putting the bulbs in the flower 
garden about the last of May (without 
previous sprouting) in good, rich garden 
loam. Plant at a depth of three inches 
—the colors are deeper and richer than 
when given only shallow culture. Keep 
the soil loose and reasonably moist and 
the display is marvelous. The bulbs in- 
crease rapidly with good care, and ina 
few years one has a fine collection.+-ELLA 
F. FLANDERS in Rural Life. 

Note by the Editor :—More specific de- 
tails as to methods of sprouting Gladi- 
olus bulbs for early bloom would be 
desirable and we would be glad to have in- 
formation along this line from any of our 
readers as suggested in the July issue. 


Gardening Illustrated, London, says: 
“Gladioli need frequent applications of 
water in dry weather, and as a mulching to 
prevent undue evaporation spread evenly 
over the surface of the roots a layer about 
two inches deep of horse-droppings. Stake 
the plants early in order that the flower- 
ing-spikes may be secured before they 
become damaged by wind. Arrange the 
stakes so that the top of the stake is just 
below the lowest flower, otherwise the 
blooms will become rubbed and bruised 
against the stake.” 








SWE are the originators of Princepine | and ow 
the other choice varieties in quantity.”” Send 
list for quotations on gpeating. stock or large 
bulbs. Wholesale only. RCHHOFF Co., 
Pembroke, N. Y. 





M. F. WRIGHT 
Gladiolus Grower 


1906 Smith St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli Gardening for Pleasure or Profit? 


List on application, also Wholesale list If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
for ers. grower, you will find the columns of 


John H. Umpleby,Lake View, N-Y-| The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of America 


brimful of helpful knowled ~¢ on plant culture— 


. THE AMERICAN BOTANIST m ed pine ponctin experiences—not on 


ts col fined to Gardening, Land- 
Is published for all who are interested in the : eatry. 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. eee Fores ames a 
n addition to its contribu articles by w 
$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. known _ authorities on horticultural subjects, di- 
gests of the leading topics appearing in American 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. and European horticultural journals are regularly 


published in the Chronicle. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and ihe 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 


RARE PEONIES | Pulte seutir Subscription, $1.50 a year 


Therese, Mon’s. M. Cahusac ¢ $3 ea. Send for list Published by 


pean ST ee EER Lessert, Sange, Tou- The Chresicle Press, Inc. 


cenoete, ney eg ny RS ey 

me. Auguste Desse roness * er, etc. 

D.W. C.Ruff,BuenaVista Gardens, | 286 Fifth Avenue New York, NY. 
St. Paul. Minn. 
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“Buy Rochester White” 
The Purest White Gladiolus 


on the market. 


pus GRAND VARIETY has won all the premiums offered 
for best White wherever exhibited for the past five successive 
years, including a certificate of merit, medals and a silver cup. 


IS BEST SELLER ON CUT FLOWER MARKET. 


ROCHESTER WHITE will be offered at a very low price, to enable 
cut flower growers to buy; also special low prices quoted to 
seedsmen and commercial growers. 


Jacob Thomann & Sons 
838 North Goodman St., - - - Rochester, N.Y- 


Distributing Agents 
James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 
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1 One Third Of 1 
3 for cash 3 | 


Throughout September we will 
give a discount of one-third 
from our Blue Book prices, on 
Peonies, Iris, Hardy Phiox, and 
other perennials. 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
on small lots, larger lots by ex- 
press with extras added. If 
you haven’t received a copy 
of our Blue Book, send for it 
now, and save the discount. 
No orders will be accepted at 
this rate postmarked later than 
OCTOBER ist 
WE need the money, YOU 
want to beautify your home. 
Let’s get acquainted. 


The Grinsell Nursery 
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MAPLESHADE 
Gladioli Farm 


Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
ing Novelties, Pollenating by hand 
and production of New Seedlings are 
Specialties here. Among the varie- 
ties originated here, and now widely 
known, are the following : 


America Orient Mapleshade 
Klondyke Ros2 Queen —Royaiiy 

Victory  Goiden . Beacon-Fire 
Ophir Delicatissima Ashes of Roses 
I offer ali of the above and many others, 
including Golden Measure, the great 


new English Yellow, and many other 
novelties. Send for catalogue. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 


Secretary-Treasarer Glad. Sec. of Obie 


315N. Tod Ave., | Warren, Ohie 








GLADIOLI| 


New varieties offered now for the first time: 


Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, 
Evelyn Kirtland 


Last year introductions: 
Bertrex, Rose Wells, Easter Bells, 
Candidum, Bluvista 


All the best Standards---America, Niagara, Pendleton, 
May, Augusta, Canary Bird, Mrs. F. King 


Write for prices 


A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


Portage County 


WAYLAND, OHIO 
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The New Orchid- 
Flowered Gladiolus 


(*“KUNDERDI TYPES”) 
With Wavy or Ruffled Petals 


The results of a lifetime of study in plant breeding work. 
No other collection in the world like these. Thousands of 
all new, altogether different sorts from any other strains. 


Also---The New Primulinus Race with 
plain and ruffled petals, almost-as large as 
the giant flowered kinds. 


Also---A new late flowering race to be 
offered for the first time in 1916. 


Our varieties have been certificated at Boston and 
Newport. See our announcement in next issue. 


Our 1916 Catalogue 


Will be ready about December. It will contain the 
best of cultural instructions and other most valuable infor- 
mation. Very handsomely illustrated. 


Send for Free Copy 


\f you imtend to grow the newest and finest Gladiolus you 
have ever seen. 


A, E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 

















GOLDEN KING 


was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For ‘Ilustraied description see October number Modern Gladiolus Grower. ) 


We are growing a fine stock of many of the best new 
varieties for next season’s trade. 


Descriptive retail list free to all. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 
quantities, as Seedsrhen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, Iowa 














Clear Eye and Pink Progression 


There are two varieties not known yet in the States; all Gladiolus Specialists 
in the States and Canada are strongly advised to make stock of them. 


CLEAR EYE is a great improvement not only over Princeps, but it is far the best and 
largest scarlet, white eyed Gladiolus in the trade; it is a tall, robust and strong grower, long 
pon! broad, dark green foliage, very large flower of deep, white eyed scarlet, very large 
bulb, first size bulb measures 18 to 23 c/m circ. 


We beg to remind ali importers of new Holland varieties that nobody is able to supply this 
excellent variety but we, for we are the sole stockholders. We did not sell and do not sell 
it here in Holland. Ask our quotation early, for the stock is small, next season we shall 
only be able to suppiy no more than 5,000 bulbs, large and small ones. 


PINK PROGRESSION is a sport of the well-known and everywhere appreciated 
Gladiolus Pink Beauty, blooms the same time as the Pink Beauty, but its colour is much 
lighter; it is the finest rose. Be careful in ordering this — or mobody can offer it in 
America and here in Holland only a few have a small stock. Large bulbs and small ones 
will be for next season 20,300 


{Further we grow fine stocks of rare and standard varieties. 
We beg to thank our American friends, who have favored us with their esteemed orders 
which have had our personal care and attention. Let us have your address 
and our catalog will be mailed in August. 


Try our bulbs; we are assured to satisfy you in every way. 


Firma P. Vos Mz, 


Gladiolus Specialists, Sassenbeim, Bolland 


























RIVERBANK GARDENS 


Beside growing the best varieties of Gladioli I offer 
the following stock, true to name: 


HYACINTHS: 


King of the Blues: (Indigo blue), L’ Innocence (pure white), Grand Maitre 


(light blue) 


Roi des Belges (carmine), La Grandesse (largest 


pure white), Gertrude (deep rose). 
35 cents per doz., $2.00 per 100. Special price in large lots. 


PEONIES 


Duchesse ce Nemour 15e. each 
: early white 
Emile Bayard 
light pink midseason 
Eugene Verdier - 
early light pink 
Festiva Maxima - 
midseason white 
L’Indespensable - . each 


midseason pink 
Lord Derby - : 75c. 


. each 
. each 


20c. each 


. each 
late crimson 


Madam Calot - 
, early light pink 
Marie - - - 
f very late white 
Marie Lemoine 
late white 
Mons. Chas. Leveque 
light pink midsonson 
Victor Hugo - 
dark red late 
Officinalis - 
early red, seh and white 


DARWIN TULIPS 


I have carefully tested over 150 varieties of these tulips and can recommend 
the following as the best and most satisfactory. 


Ariadne 
Bright rosy crimson, shaded scarlet, 
blue base. = Ueey large and fine. 
Baronne de la Tonnaye 
Carmine rose shaded soft pink. Early 
forcer. 
Clara Butt 
Clear pink flushed salmon. Fine late 
forcer. 
Dream 
Very fine pale lilac. 


pe 
} fiery scarlet white base. Very 
ne. 


Gesneriana Lutea 
Pure golden yellow 
win it is identical in style. 


Glow 
Bright scarlet with a white base. Good 
forcer or bedder. 

Gretchen 
Pale rose ground flushed white. Very 
fine appearance. 

Kate Greeneway 
Lage perfect pure white, shaded pale 
ilac 


All varieties the same price. 25c. per doz. 


. While not a Dar- 


La Candeur 
{(imest pure white shaded! lilac 


ush. 

Mr. Farncomb Sanders 
Brilliant dark rosy red. White base. 
Very large 

Madam Krelage 
Bright lilac rose bordered pale sil- 


Very large perfect formed fower. 
Bright pink. 
Painted Lady 
Creamy white, tinged lilac when 
planted out. Pure white when forced 
Pride of Haarlem 
Magnificently formed immense fliow- 
ers, brilliant deep salmon rose, 
shaded scarlet. blue base. 
Rev. Ewbank 
Brilliant heliotrope lilac. Best of its 
color 
Wm. Copeland 
Uniform lilac rose. 


Mixed 


Well balanced assortment. 


” $1.50 per 100. 


Shipped by express, carefully packed and labeled, at 


uyer’s expense. 


all delivery. 


Raymond W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 


























September Good-Things 


Here is a list at prices that give you no excuse for not having a 
grand array of perennial bloom next season: 


25 of those beautiful German Iris, cream color or the yellow brown, $1.00 by express 
Plant in rows for test effect. 

5@ Assorted perennials, prepaid for $2.00. Ten kinds. 

12 Double or Single Sweet Williams, mixed colors, 5éc. 

12 English Daisies, large plants. 


12 — Medal Hybrid Larkspurs, year-old-plants, fimest mixed strain in existence, pre- 
, Pai 


2 Coreopsis. A plant that should be in every collection. Fine for display, fine for cut- 
ting, blooms two months, yellow, $1.00. 


12 Bushy plants of Hydrangea Paniculata, Spirea Van Houttei, or two-foot high Norway 
Maples, $3.00 prepzid, or each, 35c. These are the three-year-old size and will bloom 
profusely next season. 

12 Hardy pinks, great big plants, $1.00 prepaid. 

12 Mixed colors, hardy phiox, two and see eed size, $1.00 by express. 

12 Fox Glove, Shasta Daisies or Gaillardia, 7 


Pansy seed, sow now, finest possible kinds, 100 seeds, 10c. 


Watch next month for ad on winter bulbs, or send for catalogue and price 
list of many plants and bulbs. 


PAUL L. WARD, 
Grower of Quality Bedding Plants Hillsdale, Mich. 











THE PERKINS-KING CO. 


West Mentor, Ohio 
Growers of High Grade Gladioli 





We were awarded The Modern Gladiolus Grower's Silver Cup for 
best display of ten varieties at the Cleveland Show. We grow 25 Selected 
Varieties, including our Specialities, Panama and Niagara. 




















“I wish you could see this stock 
growing. Finest I ever saw.” 


This is what a Chicago grower says about 15,000 second 
size America sold him in April, 1915. 





Munsell & Harvey, Growers of Gladioli, Ashtabula, Ohio 




















| GLADIOLI | 
I have more than 50 | 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 


the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 


E. E. STEWART 
- - Michigan 











Bidwell § Fobes 


Growers of American 
Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 


Bulbs of Quality. 


Kinsman - = Ohio 
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Now it is Time to Contract for 
Darwin or Tall Growing Tulips § 


to plant between the rows of Gladioli. They flower 
in spring of the year and their foliage nicely protect 
the Gladioli when coming out of the ground. If 
planted four or five inches deep the ground can nicely 
be worked during the summer on top of the bulbs 
and they can remain there for years, being hardy. 


We are at your disposal for further information about the 
varieties to grow, with colored lithographs and prices. 


C. Keur & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 


American Branch, 8/10 Bridge St., New York 





1c eS _______™ 











Growing! 
Growing! 


Growing! 


May we not have your name 
on our mailing list ? 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 
Lexington - + + QObio 














This is the time 


to give your order 


for bulbs. 


Early_orders get first pick of 

bulbs. I have all the standard 

varieties and would be pleased 

to figure on your wants. New 

catalog out later. Shall I send 

you one? Your name please. 
A postal card will do. 


Clark W. Brown 
Ashland, - - - ~ Mass. 


P.S.—Do not forget to include A. W. 
rs fford, Mongolian and Mrs. O. W. 
alladay in your order. 






































Our catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
‘Narcissus, Crocus and Miscel- 
laneous Bulbs and Plants 
is now ready to be posted. Write 
us at once for a copy and com- 


pare our prices with other rep- 
utabie houses. 


Firma P. Vos Mz 


Sassenheim, Holland 











Eventually 


you will depend on 


Childs 


for superior 


Gladioli 


then it will be better 
for you and us. 


 JOHNLEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 














Geo. S. Woodruf | 


Independence, Iowa 


Grower of 
Choice Gladioli 
I am cutting the finest ever, in- 
cluding some fine new sorts. 


Send in your orders and bids 
for FALL DELIVERY 


Catalog of Mixtures and 
Named Sorts. 
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Hardy 


Phlox 25,000 field grown Sunnyside 


plants consisting of many Gladiolus Gardens 


standard varieties besides 
a few of my own intro- 


duction which are jewels. L. Merton Gage 
They can be planted from Proprietor 

the last of September until | . 

planting is stopped by frost, Natick, Massachusetts 


or in the spring. 











Both wholesale and retail. 
Write for catalog. 
Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 


. Catalogue Trade 


Besides a full general line of Gladioli suitable for 
mail order trade, we ca General High Grade 
Mixtures, Special Color Mixtures, and the follow- 
ing notable named k:nds, at present very popu- 
lar with amateurs— 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


REMEMBER we can supp!y strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 
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PLANT NOW 


RED RASPBERRIES—I have a surplus of fine young “Cuthbert” 
plants. This is a standard variety, a vigorous grower and great bearer 
of delicious large red fruits. rice per doz., parcel post, 30c.; per 100, 
by express, $1.50. 





German Iris—“Pallida Dalmatica,” soft lavender, falls darker lavender, 
the largest of the Irises, 36 to 40 inches with broad fan shaped foliage. 
Single divisions by post, 15c., doz., $1.00; Large plants, by express, 30c. 
each, $2.50 per doz. Mixed German Iris, 5c. each, 50c. doz. 


Narcissus Poetica—Plant these bulbs in September and October, for 
spring blooms. Single white. If left in the ground two or three years 
they increase rapidly. Per doz., 15c.; per 100, $1.00. 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Is still at the head of the list at Brookland Gardens. The crop this year 
will be about 100,000 bulbs and they never looked better. Now is the time 
to get a stock of this “Gladiolus Beautiful.” Prices will be lower this season; 
write for quotations at once. , 


Gladiolus Kunderdi “Glory”-— Have you noticed that many of the 
best seedlings this year show GLORY parentage? The reason is plain. 
Glory is well bred, exceptionally vigorous, with a sturdy habit and large, 
well opened flowers. It is the best seed parent, and you are losing half the 
fun of the game unless you raise some Glory Seediings, pollinated with 
any choice stock such as Peace, Niagara, Primulinus, Halley, etc. I have 
a fine stock of young bulbs and prices will be low. 


Sample Cut Flowers by Parcel Post—The best way to test anew 
variety is to cut a few spikes and watch them for a week indoors. This 
will give points on keeping, shipping, indoor coloring and decorative 
value. I will send to any reasonable distance sample spikes of Empress 
of India, Glory, George Pau!, Golden King, Ida Van, King Arthur, Lily 
Lehman, Pendleton, Niagara, Peace, Scarsdale, Schwaben, Blue Jay 
or Taconic on receipt of 25c. for postage and packing. 


Choice Cut Flower Stock—Of above varieties to any address, parcel 
post, 12 spikes, 50c.; 35 spikes, $1.00. Larger quantities by express at 
regular market prices. 


Visitors always welcorme—Location one mile west of Woburn Public 
ame = Lexington St., corner of Willow St. on the Lexington-Wo- 
urn car line. 


Illustrated catalog free. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


Woburn - -.=- « Mass. 
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